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BURNING DRIFT-WOOD. 
BEFORE my drift-wood fire I sit, 
And see, with every waif I burn, 
Old dreams and fancies coloring it, 
And folly’s unlaid ghosts return. 


O ships of mine, whose swift keels cleft 
The enchanted sea on which they sailed, 
Are these poor fragments only left 
Of vain desires and hopes that failed ? 


Did I not watch from them the light 
Of sunset on my towers in Spain, 

And see, far off, uploom in sight, 
The Happy Isles I might not gain ? 


Did sudden lift of fog reveal 
Arcadia’s vales of song and spring, 

And did I pass, with grazing keel, 
The rocks whereon the sirens sing ? 


Have I not drifted hard upon 
The unmapped regions lost to men, 
The cloud-pitched tents of Prester John, 
The palace domes of Kubla Khan? 


Did land winds blow from jasmin flowers, 
Where Youth the ageless Fountain fills ? 
Did Love make sign from rose blown bowers, 

And gold from Eldorado’s hills? 


Alas! the gallant ships, that sailed 
On blind Adventure’s errand sent, 
Howe’er they laid their courses, failed 

To reach the haven of Content. 


And of my ventures, those alone 

Which Love had freighted, safely sped, 
Seeking a good beyond my own, 

By clear-eyed Duty piloted. 


O mariners, hoping still to meet 
The luck Arabian voyagers met, 
And find in Bagdad’s moon-lit street 
Haroun al Raschid walking yet! 


” Take with you, on your Sea of Dreams, 
The fair, fond fancies dear to youth, 

I turn from all that only seems, 
And seek the sober grounds of truth. 


What matter that it is not May, 

That birds have flown, and trees are bare, 
That darker grows the shortening day, 

And colder blows the wintry air! 


The wrecks of passion and desire, 
The castles I no more rebuild, 
May fitly feed my drift-wood fire, 
And warm the hands that age has chilled. 
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Whatever perished with my ships, 
I only know the best remains ; 
A song of praise is on my lips 
For losses which are now my gains. 


Heap high my hearth! No worth is lost; 
No wisdom with the folly dies. 

Burn on, poor shreds, your holocust 
Shall be my evening sacrifice ! 


Far more than all I dared to dream, 
Unsought before my door I see; 

On wings of fire and steeds of steam 
The world’s great wonders come to me. 


And holier signs, unmarked before, 
Of Love to seek and Power to save,— 
The righting of the wronged and poor, 
The man evolving from the slave, 


And life, no longer chance or fate, 
Safe in the gracious Fatherhood. 

I fold o’er-wearied hands and wait 
In calm assurance of the good. 


And well the waiting time must be, 

Tho’ brief or long its granted days, 
If Faith and Hope and Charity 

Sit by my evening hearth-fire’s blaze. 
And with them, friends, whom Heaven has 

spared, 

Whose love my heart has comforted, 

And, sharing all my joys, have shared 
My tender memories of the dead.— 


Dear souls who left us lonely here, 

Bound on their last, long voyage, to whom 
We, day by day, are drawing near, 

Where every bark has sailing room. 


I know the solemn monotone 
Of waters calling unto me; 
I know from whence the airs have blown 
That whisper of the Eternal Sea. 
As low my fires of drift-wood burn, 
I hear that sea’s deep sounds increase, 
And, fair in sunset light, discern 
Its mirage-lifted Isles of Peace. 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Danvers, Mass. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
JUST JUDGMENT. 
Tue greater the advance made in all kinds of knowl- 
edge the keener grows the critical spirit. It is 
equally alive to grandeur and Jittleness. Nothing is 
too insignificant for its notice, too great for its daring. 
It recognizes alike fault and excellence. In one way 
it is the direct and certain result of culture; for the 
eyes that are instructed must see whether the object 


















































































































































































































before them be thoroughly good and fair, or imperfect 
and unsatisfactory through inward blemish or by ex- 
ternal injury 

But it is that instinctive spirit of judgment or 
criticism which belongs alike to all that shall be 
chiefly considered here. Observe with what eyes 
even the child looks up from his play at the parent 
who speaks hastily or foolishly. The child spirit 
must have come from pleasant abodes, so promptly 
are all things bright and sweet appropriated as be- 
longing to its very nature, while things disagreeable 
are as promptly rejected. The child is never at 
a loss to know what pleases and what displeases 
him,as are hiselders. “Ido not quite know whether 
I like it or not ” is a stage of criticism unattained in 
early years; that comes only with the recollection of 
past failures in discrimination. A child’s criticisms 
are unconscious, and unerring from his standpoint. 
They are instinct. 
and often timid. 

Right judgment originates in the love of truth and 
the possession of correct ideas and modes of seeing 
and thinking. 
transparent medium through which the divine Light 
of Truth may pass without obstruction, can it judge 
truly. “My judgment is just because I seek not mine 
own” is the essence of true criticism, and nothing so 
blinds the understanding as the distorting lens of 
selfishness, The true critic is a constant encourage- 
ment to everything that is good; a never-ceasing 
check upon everything evil. But all are not quite 
true. One may judge harshly and aloud, giving 
needless pain to those around. Two friends, separ- 
ated many years, met in the prime of manhood. One, 
the visitor, had so strong a sense of what seemed 
right to him that impulsively as a child he would say, 
* You ought to have so and so,” or “ Why do younot 
do so and so?” which outspeaking the other nat- 
urally enough resented somewhat, as too open a 
questioning of his ability to conduct his own affairs. 
It was thoughtless, truly ; but it must needs be that 
offenses come, and their edge may be dulled by ac- 
cepting such remarks in a@ kindly spirit, improving 
by them if they are practicable, forgetting them if 
they seem altogether mistaken. 

From gossip Friends are comparatively free ; and 
this is owing in part to the love and unity query, and 
in part to the prevalent desire amongst us that the 
minds of the young should have plenty of suitable 
food. A mind could never grow strong or mature 
upon gossip. Yet gossip, when kindly, has its place 
among the proper things of life,and harms only 
when it persistently supersedes more intellectual oc- 
cupation. 

The critic may do much when sure of his ground, 
and modestly suggestive rather than openly fault- 
finding; but he must needs be very cautious who 
dares to remark at all upon the ways, dress, manners, 
appearance, mode of life or character of those about 
him, whether to them or to others. We must take 
the world as we find it, and learn to be content with 
self-reform. It is not incumbent upon us to remodel 
our friends and associates according to some pattern 
of our own devising. There are as many ways of liv- 
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| ing a devoted life as there are people in the world. 


Even with children we should realize that each to be 
perfect must perfectly obey an inward law perhaps 
unknown to us as yet. Whatever we can make them 
wish to do that is sweet and genuine is a helpto both 
them and us; but whatever we may force them to do 
in the way of fulfilling the letter of the law as known 
to us, is of very doubtful benefit to either party. 
Goodness that is not spontaneous is but affectation 
after all. The critical spirit when directed toward 
the good is helpful, and the word of encouragement 
is like sunshine. There are natures which never 
trust themselves until others whom instinctively 


| they trust, show confidence inthem. But open fault- 


Those of the adult are conscious | 


Only so far as the human mind isa | 








finding is a dead weight for some one to carry. Does 
it sweeten the meal, brighten the hearth, instill into 
the children a love of home,—tend in any way to- 
ward that cheerful peace which should be the general 
human atmosphere? There are, indeed, states of 
nervous strain in which we seem at times to lose our 


| own being, and speak and act as one untaught, and 


happy are we then if some one near at hand endures 
with patience and composure as with a sick child, 
waiting kindly for the true spirit to again appear. 
Let us bear with fault-finding as the result of cir- 
cumstances often unknown to us, but which being 
known, would largely excuse the error. Nothing so 
disarms fault-finders as a cheerful effort to comply 
with their wishes ; and they are mostly overworked 
people, or those who lack the spirit to accept life as 
it comes. They forget that “He careth for you,” or 
hear the words as in a dream, and estimate them at a 
dream’s value. Yet those words believed, will cure 
fault-finding, while they leave uninjured the true 
critical faculty, the just judgment, the unconscious 
“well done” or “ wicked and slothful” uttered by 
one man’s life concerning that of another, and which 
must ever aid all weak but earnest strugglers to work 
on hopefully to the end. Undignified fault-finding, 
beside that silent, inevitable judgment of the truth- 
transmitting spirit, is not enduring. For the silent, 
inevitable judgment is that of the Most High. It is 
Doomsday every moment. No mountains falling on 


us can protect us. It is the Word of Truth judging 
us as quick or dead. Ae ds. D. 


A CONVERSATION ON DOCTRINE. 


(THE following, originally published in Frrenps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, Tenth month 14, 1865, is sent to us with the 
request that it be reprinted. 


From the distance of almost 
a quarter of a century it comes to us as true and as inter- 
esting as when first printed. 
JOURNAL. 


Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND 


A short time since, a Friend, traveling in Truth’s 
service, had an appointed meeting, which was at- 
tended by four ministers of different religious de- 
nominations. After a season of solemn, silent wait- 
ing, the Friend arose with the language, “If any 
man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 
This text was enlarged upon, and many other points 
of doctrinal truth were illustrated, under the then 
present influence of the Divine Spirit. 

The next day this Friend was called upon by one 
of the four ministers, who said, “Sir, I am here to 
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} the spirit in the flesh—or God in man. Thus God 


know if you preached your true sentiments last night. 


I have been informed that you do not believe in the 
Bible, nor in the divinity of Christ, neither in his 
atonement; but if you expressed your true senti- 
ments last night you have been misrepresented. 
Please tell me, if you can, what is the difference be- 
tween you who are called Hicksites and the Orthodox 
Friends, or Orthodox Christendom generally, for 
there is no difference of belief between Orthodox 
Friends, Methodists, and Baptists. They only view 
these subjects from different standpoints. But you 
seem to differ from us all; and yet, last night, you 
held up the Scriptures and the divinity of Christ 
more fully and beautifully than I have ever heard | 
done before.” 

Our friend replied he would endeavor to answer 
his questions. He then queried, “ Dost thou believe 
that God is all wise?” The answer was, “I do.” 
“Dost thou believe that He is unchangeably the 
same?” “Ido.” “ Dost thou believe that His laws 
are perfect?” “Ido.” “Then thou canst not be- 
lieve that a stream can rise higher than its foun- 
tain?” “No.” “Well, then, we are told in Scrip- 
ture, ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. The Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld 
his glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full 
of grace and truth. This is what we recognize as 
the Word of God,—even the power of God uncreated, 
and the Scriptures are the fruit of this power. They 
are the words of God. They were created by this 
Word that was in the beginning. Hence we cannot 
recognize them as the Word of God, for they were 
created, and the Word of God never was created, but 
was in the beginning with God and was God.” To 
this the response was, “ You are right.” 

On the next question our Friend remarked: “ We 
believe in the divinity of Christ, as well as the hu- 
manity of Jesus. It was not the manhood alone that | 
constituted the Son of God, but Christ in Jesus—or 


was manifest in the flesh of Jesus, (and we beheld 
his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father) full of grace and truth.” To this the other 
assented, saying, “‘ That is true.” 

Our Friend then proceeded: “The atonement 
means the same thing. It is simply reconciliation. 
It is said in Scripture, ‘God was in Christ, reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself.’ As He said, ‘ This is 
my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.’ Now, 
what was it that pleased the Father? Was it not his | 
full submission to the workings or influence of the | 
divine spirit, which was given to him without meas- | 
ure. Now, it is simply the life of Christ that we recog- | 
nize as being able to save us from sin, or reconcile us | 
to the Father. Here, then, is the difference between 
us. We say it is the life of Christ that reconciles the 
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| inflicted upon him by his enemies. 





Father or atones for the sins of the world. You say ' 
it is his death, and that that death was brought about | 
by the great Omnipotent Being calling upon his 

enemy to help him accomplish the work; but ac- | 
cording to Scripture record, ‘ the devil put it into the | 
heart of Judas to betray him’ into the hands of sin- | 


ners, and a wicked and unbelieving people put him | 
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to death. Now, if God designed to save the world by 
a sacrifice, why did He not have that sacrifice pre- 
pared by the hands of good men, as he had done 
under the Levitical priesthood. Can we suppose 
that the all-wise and all-powerful Father needed to 
employ evil agencies in the work of man’s salvation ?” 

The visitor, who had been an attentive listener, 
here exclaimed, “Is that the difference? You are 
right, and I will never more preach such doctrine. 
It certainly was the life of Jesus Christ that satisfied 
and reconciled the Father, and not the cruel death 
I thank you 


kindly for this interview.” A ConrTrRipvTor. 


Ninth month, 1865, 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 3. 
First Monts 19, 1890. 
THE SONG OF ZACHARIAS. 

GOLDEN TExT.—Thou shalt go before the face of the Lord, to 
make ready his ways.—Luke 1: 76. Read Luke 1: 67-80. 
Tue child promised to Zacharias and Elizabeth had 
been born, and according toa rite instituted by Abra- 
ham and religiously observed ever after, when he 
was eight days old the priests came to circumcise him, 
and to give him a name. They thought he should 
be called Zacharias after his father, but his mother 
said, No, he must be named John, for so the messen- 
ger had declared. An appeal was made to his father, 
who, not being able to speak, wrote upon a tablet, 
“ His name is John,”—its signification is, “ The grace 

or mercy of the Lord.” 

The writing tablet was a small piece of board 
coated with wax, upon which the impression of the 
subject matter was made by an iron pen or style. 
Sometimes the tablet was of lead. 

All the circumstances connected with the birth of 
John were looked upon by the people of the hill- 
country of Judea, where his parents lived, as very 
wonderful, and many queried what manner of child 
be was. Great stress was laid upon anything con- 
nected with the birth of a child that was unusual or 
out of the common order in those days; even in our 
own time any peculiar circumstance of birth, infancy, 
or childhood is regarded by many people as indicat- 
ing a special gift or endowment, or some special ser- 
vice which in mature life will be required of the in- 
dividual. ; 

It was in acknowledgment of this great favor in 
his old age that Zacharias broke forth in the song we 
are now to study. 


Filled with the Holy Ghost. The whole spiritual na- 


| ture of Zacharias was under the direct influence of 


the Holy Spirit, and what he said was as “ the word 
of the Lord,” of which the Old Testament so often 
testifies. It is onlyas the prophet or the minister is full 


| of this spirit that he can declare the counsels of God. 


Blessed be the Lord. This outflow of gladness was 
what we might expect from one who had been so fa- 
vored. The expression was very common among the 
Hebrews, who were ever ready to render praise for 
what they received of blessing to their own lives. 
So very prone were they to do this, that one of their 
own worthies, speaking for God, declared, “ With 
their mouth and with their lips they do honor me, 
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but have removed their heart from me.” This could 
not be said of Zacharias, who was “ blameless” be- 
fore God. 

The prophet of the Highest. It was the office of the 
prophet to make known the will of God to the peo- 
ple to whom he was sent, as this will was communi- 
cated to his understanding; the manner of disclos- 
ing this will to the prophet is usually written of as if 
it were done by an audible voice. That God does 
not so reveal his will in our age should satisfy the 
most critical inquirer that in this respect “he is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” John, as the 
forerunner of the Messiah, was to go before him and 
prepare the way. 

Because of the tender mercies. It was the mission of 
John, in preparing the way of the Messiah, to call the 
people away from those outward things upon which 
they had trusted, and be ready to receive the Messiah 
who was so near at hand. 

And the child grew. This is a very brief record of 
the early life of one whose coming was to usher in 
the beginning of that light which was to shine upon 
those who sat in darkness, but we can fill up the pic- 
ture of the youth growing into manhood in the wil- 
derness, apart from all the influences that might unfit 
him for the great work to which he was called. 


Though we are accustomed to think of youth as 
the period of preparation, yet in a broader sense 
there is no moment that is not a preparation for the 
next; and what is in this sense true of the individ- 
ual is also true of communities, states, nations, and 
even the natural world. God’s creation has devel- 
oped with the apparent design that each era should 
be a preparation for the next—the inorganic for the 
organic; the vegetable for the animal organism ; the 
cold-blooded for the warm-blooded animals; and 
finally, the warm-blooded animal, endowed with the 
higher instincts, has prepared the way for man en- 
dowed with reason and spiritual insight. The same 
law is found operating in states and communities; 
and if,as in nature, they continue in obedience to 
God’s laws, there is progress toward a higher condi- 
tion ; otherwise there is a gradual degeneration. So 
with the individual the tendency is always for better 
or for worse. We cannot remain stationary. A good 
thought is the preparation for a good action and 
another good thought; an evil thought is the prepa- 
ration for an evil action and another evil thought. 

Well-formed characters, like well-built cities, have 
not sprung into form with the flash of a single 
thought; but their strength and beauty are found 
to-day to be the product of yesterday, the day before, 
and all preceding thought and labor. Repentance, 
when we have sinned (which is but the turning from 
the love of evil to the love of good), is the foundation 
for the building of the beautiful character; but the 
work of building must go on from moment to mo- 
ment, from day to day, even unto the end of our 
lives, before we can say it is finished. 

But we cannot live to ourselves alone; each of us 
must in a greater or less degree prepare the way for 
others. For others, therefore, as weli as ourselves, it 
is needful that our thoughts, our feelings, our actions, 
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should “ go before the face of the Lord to prepare his 
way.” Wecannot escape this influence and its re- 
sulting responsibilities, and the only means of making 
sure that we are preparing God’s way, is to set up in 
our own hearts the light which we desire to reflect 
upon others. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 


The lesson before us is only found in Luke, and 
may be one of the many imaginative poems with 
which all literature, both sacred and profane, is so 
abundantly stored. The beauty of its imagery and 
the lofty ascription of praise which it breathes forth 
are fitting from one of whom it is written, “ he was 
filled with the Holy Ghost; ” and whether it is an 
ideal picture or the outburst of loyal and thankful 
praise for a gift so precious to this pious couple, it 
has a meaning for us in our own day. We see that 
in the time before the great Teacher gathered the 
people about him and talked to them of the Heav- 
enly Father and his Holy Spirit, there was an ac- 
knowledgment of the presence of this Spirit and of 
its power to enlighten the understanding and pre- 
pare the soul for the Divine visitation, and a testi- 
mony to the fact that this same power had been be- 
stowed upon the prophets and seers in all the ages of 
the past; and Zacharias, although a priest and en- 
gaged in the ceremonial service of the temple, was 
through this Divine gift,a prophet also, to whom was 
revealed the holy purpose of God toward his human 
children. 

The same thought of the redemption of Israel 
from the yoke of the oppressor which runs through 
all the prophetic teaching and is clearly traceable in 
the current thought of the people while Jesus was 
with them, is found in this song of the happy father, 
who was made made conscious that in some way the 
babe just given to them would in the Divine order- 
ing be connected with the great deliverance which 
was shortly to come to the nation. 

No shadow of the sad ending that the future had 
in store for this precious new life, darkens the vision, 
—it is all joy and rejoicing that the gracious promises 
made to the fathers are about to be fulfilled. One 
can almost feel the inspiration of Zacharias’s glad- 
ness, and join in the anthem of praise which broke 
forth from his happy spirit. 

What a blessing it is that life comes to us with the 
freshness of a new experience. We know not at the 
present what the next hour has in store for us, we 
trust and go on from hour to hour, from day to day, 
and whether we acknowledge “ God in all our ways,” 
or take no thought of his providential care, we do 
put our trust and confidence in the fact that there is 
order in the universe and no failure comes to any ex- 
cept as the great law is violated. Thus it is with the 
life of the Spirit: the fresh revealing of the Father’s 
purpose comes as we need the visitation, and these 
revealings would more frequently gladden our way if 
we but remembered the sun of God’s love still shines 
though we obscure its brightness with the fogs and 
shadows of our own __isgivings. 

Let us “ Praise Him forall that is past, 
And trust him for all that’s to come.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


SILOAM. 


Tue terms Shilo, Shiloh, Sholoah have a general sig- 
nificance, meaning quietness, gentleness, softly flow- 
ing waters. Any place in which these conditions 
existed wasa Shilo; it also signifies sent. The first 
allusion to this, I believe, was made by Jacob, in 
blessing Judah, “ The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah, nor a law-giver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh come, and unto him shall the gathering of the 
people be,” alluding to the Messiah. 

When Joshua made the second distribution of the 
land, “ the whole congregation assembled at Shiloh, 
about 25 miles north of Jerusalem.” Here Joshua 
erected the tabernacle and divided the land of prom- 
ise, by lot, among the tribes. 

The tabernacle remained here more than 300 
years, and was taken away by the Philistines during 
the corrupt priesthood of Eli. It was here that Sam- 
uel began to prophesy, and I believe it is in the 
Shilo condition that all true ministers and ministry 
not only begin, but must ever continue. 

The people were not satisfied ; Isaiah says “ This 
people refuseth the waters of Shiloah that go softly, 
and rejoice in Rezin,” a turbulent king. 

After the return from captivity, Nehemiah says 
“Shallun built the wall of the pool of Shiloah, by the 
king’s garden, and unto the stairs from the city of 
David.” 

Jesus meeting a blind man in Jerusalem, hejspat 
on the ground and made soft clay and spread it over 
the eyelids, and said to him, “ Go wash in the pool of 
Siloam,” (which is by interpretation sent). He did so 
and came, seeing. 

Are there any blind to-day let them go to Christ, 
the healer, and he will send them to the pool of 
quietness, of pure waters gently flowing; and while 
they are being washed and having their sight re- 
stored, they will hear that other meaning, sent. Here 
is a most impcrtant point in the experience of the 
Christian ; if we are ready and willing to go and do 
that to which we are sent, then the blessing of God 
will rest upon us, and we can go on our way “ rejoicing 
in the Lord, and joying in the God of our salvation.” 

Henry T. Carp. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PRES. MAGILL’S LETTERS.—IX. 
A MORNING WALK IN PARIS. 
Paris, Twelfth Month 16, 1889, 
One of my favorite morning walks is that to our 
bankers, Drexel, Harjes & Co., on Boulevard Hauss- 
man. 
it combines with its other attractions that important 
part of the most valuable exercise, an object other 
than that of the exercise itself. And what object 
could be more attractive to those so far separated 
from family and friends, than the home letters ?— 
some of which we confidently expect in every mail 
which comes to Paris over the wide wintry ocean, 
and which, considering the inclemencies of the sea- 
son, certainly come with the most marvellous regu- 
larity. Our home being on the south side of the 


Besides being a very attractive walk in itself | 





Seine, this walk takes me across the river, and in 
crossing I can choose any one of several bridges that 
at very short intervals connect its opposite banks. 
Leaving behind us in our immediate vicinity on the 
“ Rue des Ecdles” the great literary institutions, the 
College of France and the Sorbonne, (of which I may 
speak more fully in some subsequent letter), we cross 
the Boulevard St. Michel a short distance from the 
beautiful and attractive garden of the Luxembourg 
on the left, and still nearer on the right the Musée 
de Cluny, one of the most curious and interesting 
specimens of the period of the ancient Roman occu- 
pation to be found in France. Either of these ob- 
jects is well worthy of a separate description, but I 
pass them for to-day. 

Entering the narrow “ Rue de |’Ecédle de Méde- 
cine,” we pass by the famous Paris medical school, 
where some 1,000 or more students, of all nations, are 
pursuing their studies under lecturers of great ability 
(whose “cours” as posted on the great “ affiches” 
upon the walls, fill up all the hours of the day), and 
in chemical laboratories with all the most approved 
facilities for study and research that modern science 
can furnish in any part of the world. Just beyond, 
in an open square near the medical school, stands the 
statue of Paul Broca, the great leader in Anthropolo- 
gical Science ; the founder of the Anthropological So- 
ciety, the contributions of which formed so promi- 
nent a part of the wonderful collections in the Gallery 
of the Liberal Arts, at the Exposition. Broca was 
one of the leading professors at the medical school 
on the occasion of our visit to Paris 22 years ago. 
The increasing preponderance of the number of men 
of letters and science, of humanitarians and states- 
men, over that of mere warriors and military men, 
who are thus honored after death, can but be a sub- 
ject of sincere congratulation to all lovers of the prin- 
ciples of Peace, and is an ever present evidence of 
the advancing civilization of this people. A melan- 
choly interest is attached to the locality of this statue 
of Broca from the circumstance that it happens to 
occupy the exact site of the house in which Marat 
lived, and perished at the hands of Charlotte Corday. 

We next cross the Boulevard St. Germain, which 
runs along for some miles in a rather winding course, 
nearly parallel with the Seine, and which was con- 
structed for the needs of the great Exposition in 1878, 
through a closely built district, and taking the place 
of previously narrow and crooked streets. It is now 
one of the most pleasant of the Boulevards of Paris, 
and formed our nearest way to the grounds of the re- 
cent Exposition. Crossing this and entering again 
the closely built-up part of the city, we find a little 
street leading obliquely, and yet quite directly to the 
banks of the Seine, called the “ Rue Mazarine.” At 
the end of this we come to the “ Palais de |’Insti- 
tut,” on the banks of the river. There the great 
“French Academy” holds its sessions, and in the 
east wing of the Palace the Mazarine Library is lo- 
cated, where I spend many of the hours which I de- 
vote to study. This Library, founded by Cardinal 
Mazarin, the great minister of Louis XIV., was the 
fourth library of any importance established in the 
world, and was absolutely the first to open its doors 
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freely and without price to all comers, and hence may 
be considered the parent of the public library system 
which has now become so common in our own country 
and elsewhere. I gavea pretty full account of this 
in a letter recently sent to the Swarthmore Pheniz, 
upon the Libraries of Paris. Immediately in front of 
the“ Institut” in asmall open square facing the river, 
is a beautifully draped female statue of the French 
Republic, erected within the past few years. The 
Pont des Arts is a pleasant foot bridge, with a broad 
asphaltum walk, just opposite the Library, leading 
over to the Louvre, but instead of crossing here let us 
follow down the river to the west to the next bridge, 
that we may have an opportunity to observe a pecu- 
liar species of traffic in books carried on here. I have 
spoken of the fine solid stone quays on both sides of 
the Seine. There, as in many other places on the 
quay, the broad top of the wall is lined with great 
boxes of books, displayed for sale. These are rarely 
new, being mostly second-hand (d’occasion), and they 
can usually be bought at very low rates. Instances 
are upon record of individuals making up entire val- 
uable libraries in a few years, at a little expense of 
anything except time, by buying these cheap books, 
and getting them nicely rebound. Indeed this is so 
much of a business that there isa peculiar word in 
the language expressing it. Flaner, to lounge or stroll, 
was at one time the general word; but to express this 
peculiar kind of lounging the expressive word bouqui- 
ner, has been adopted. By watching for an oppor- 
tunity one can often purchase, for a few cents, books 
really worth as many francs, or even more. 

As we pass along, observe upon our left, in a 
small open space near the quay, a bronze] statue of 
Voltaire. The first bridge that we reach is called 


the “ Pont des Saints Péres,” such names being very 


common in this Catholic country. In crossing this 
fine’stone bridge, (like nearly all the rest), let us stop 
a few moments in the centre and see what is imme- 
diately around us. (Iam assuming that it is a bright 
morning, although a majority of the mornings of 
these two dreariest of the months of all the year in 
Paris, November and December, the mists are often 
so thick that one can see but a short distance up or 
down the river.) Look now to the East, up the 
river, and we see what is called “ L’ile de la Cité,” an 
island in the Seine, and so called as being the place 
where the little town of Lutetia, the original of Paris, 
was first located by the Romans. Upon this we see 
rising the double towers of the world renowned 
church of Notre Dame. On the north shore, nearly 
opposite, is the great tower of St. Jacques, with its 
jagged, irregular-shaped top, whence one of the finest 
views of Paris can be obtained on any bright day. 
From that quite central point the great city is seen 
to spread out for many miles, covering a broad val- 
ley, surrounded by a circle of low mountains on every 
side. Perhaps no better view of Paris than this can 
be obtained, except, possibly, from the dome of the 
Pantheon, not very far away, and on higher ground, 
and of course from the great Eiffel Tower. Nearer 
to us, on the (L’ile de la Cité), are seen the peculiar 
three sharp, round towers of the Conciergerie, so in- 
timately connected with Revolutionary times, and 





the sad fate of Marie Antoinette. Still nearer to us, 
on the north side of the river and opposite the Ma- 
zarine Library, is the great Palace of the Louvre, so 
long the abode of royalty, and now one of the most 
famous museums of Art in the world. On one of the 
piers of Pont Neuf, the second bridge above us, just 
below the island of the Cité, is a fine equestrian 
statue of Henry II. The contrast between this real 
work of art and the clumsy statue of Napoleon I. at 
Rouen, is very marked indeed. Toward the west, 
down the river, on the south side, rises the great 
dome of the Invalides, under the centre of which re- 
pose the remains of Napoleon I., one of the most gor- 
geous resting places of royalty that the world con- 
tains. A little farther on are the fields of the Champ 
de Mars, the principal site of the Exposition,and from 
near the centre of which rises the Eiffel Tower. On 
the north side of the river, opposite the Tower, is 
seen the fine Museum of Antiquities, called the Pal- 
ace of the Trocadero from the resemblance of its site 
to that of a fort of that name in the city of Cadiz. 
This was built for the Exposition of 1878, and has 
served admirably for that of 1889. At night, all the 
bridges being brilliantly lighted and the various col- 
ored lights on the boats in the river, rapidly darting 
to and fro, the view from where we stand, or from 
any of these central bridges is very striking indeed. 
Let us now cross the bridge and enter at once into 
the “Place du Carrousel” which is exactly oppo- 
site, on the north side of the river. In this “ Place” 
stands the monument of Gambetta, erected last year 
and of which as well as of the “ Place ” itself, I have 
spoken somewhat in my first letter from Paris. But 
I feel that this notable and most expressive monu- 
ment is worthy of a fuller and more complete de- 
scription. It is somewhat pyramidal in form, and 
about forty feet high. Its rather diminutive height 
in proportion to its size, giving it a somewhat heavy 
appearance, has been subject of perhaps reasonable 
criticism. But keeping a pyramid in mind instead 
of acolumn, this criticism loses its force. The gen- 
eral effect of the whole monument, taking into con- 
sideration what the symbols represent and the ap- 
propriate situation, overlooking the site of what will 
probably be regarded in all history as the residence 
of the last of the French emperors, is certainly very 
impressive. On the summit rests a winged lion, 
ridden by a female figure holding in her handa 
torch. The winged lion represents, of course, brute 
force and soaring ambition, and the woman who 
guides and directs him is Peace, ruling with her gen- 
tle sway the ruder passions of men and holding in 
her hand the torch to dispel the shadows of ignor- 
ance and superstition. Near the base of the east face 
of the pyramid two boys are represented clasping 
hands, to denote brotherly affection; on the south 
side is a seated female figure holding a mirror before 
her, which represents truth and sincerity; on the 
north side a seated female figure has her hand rest- 
ing upon a bundle of rods firmly bound together, to 
represent the strength and stability of the govern- 
ment of a united people, and on the west side, boldly 
facing the former site of the Tuileries, stands the 
Tribune himself, in the attitude of public speech, and 





earnestly pointing upward with his hand; and his 
eyes are tenderly met by those of a guardian angel 
hovering above him and protecting him under the 
folds of the country’s flag; while grouped around his 
feet and blessing the very soil upon which he treads, 
are the representatives of the toilers of the earth, to 
whose cause his life was given. Above his head, in 
a scroll near the top of this face of the pyramid, are 
the letters “ R. F.” and below the group of statuary 
are the words “To Gambetta—the Country and the 
Republic.” Atthe topon the other three sides of the 
monument are the words which constitute the watch- 
word of the French Republic, “ Liberté—Egalité— 
Fraternité.” Onall the spaces of the sloping sides not 
otherwise covered are quotations from some of the 
orator’s most famous addresses, prominent among 
which is seen his striking and characteristic address 
to the youth of the public schools. All around the 
base of the monument are the names of places, 
which, in the case of monuments to great warriors, 
represent places where they won their victories in 
arms; but here they represent the places where all 
of his greatest speeches have been delivered! The 
whole spirit of this monument indeed is indicative 
of the approach of the time when, even in this war- 
like country where every young man must still bea 
soldier, the swordsshall be beaten into plowsharesand 
the spears into pruning hooks, and men shall no more 
learn the arts of war. It is a beautiful object lesson 
in this conspicuous place, so near the heart of Paris. 
And what adds still more to the appropriateness of 
its situation is the fact that from the front of it, look- 
ing westward, the eye passes through the triumphal 
Arch of Carrousel across the site and the broad gar- 
dens of the Tuileries, the great “ Place de la Con- 
corde,” beyond and up the broad avenue of the 
Champs Elysées, and the view is bounded in an ex- 
act line with the centre of this world renowned 
Avenue by the “ Arc de Triomphe,” commemorating 
the victories of Napoleon I. distinctly outlined 
against the western sky; the monument of the Em- 
peror whose power went down before the “ Iron 
Duke,” representing the power of the sword, at one 
end of the Avenue, and the grand monument of the 
representative of the people and their rights, crowned 
with the symbol of the power of Peace at the other. 
How often I linger long upon this spot in the early 
morning, and at sunset when the great Arc is re- 
flected against fhe bright, western sky as memories 
and reflections like these pass through my mind! 
Leaving the Place du Carrousel we cross the Rue 
de Rivoli, and leaving the Palais Royal (built by 
Richelieu, Louis XIII.’s great minister, and formerly 
called the Palace of the Cardinal, but now famous 
chiefly for its shops) upon our right, we enter upon 
the “ Avenue de |’Opéra,”—one of the widest, and 
most brilliantly lighted streets at night that Paris 
contains. The Academy of Music, or great new Na- 


tional Opéra, is at its head on the “ Place de l’Opéra,” | 


and the avenue runs directly to this from near the 
site of the former Palace of the Tuileries. It used to 
be said, at the time of our former visit here, when 
the Emperor Napoleon III. was just beginning to cut 
this grand avenue through what was then acollection 
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of crooked, irregular, and very narrow streets, that it 
was done that the royal retinue might drive in a 
straight line from the Palace to the Opéra. But the 
result has proved that in doing this the Emperor was 
really conferring a great benefit upon the city; and 
it used to be his boast that in the improvements 
made in his native city he would not be outdone by 
the Roman Emperor, who boasted that he found the 
city of brick, and left itof marble. And indeed, how- 
ever much we may deprecate the iron rule of one 
man and love democratic institutions, it cannot be 
denied that the great Boulevards that run in so many 
directions, and open up the great city to the light and 
air, and greatly improve its sanitary condition, will 
tell of Napoleon III. for centuries to come. This 
avenue is one wholly of stores and not of residences, 
and all that is most elegant and attractive in the way 
of statuary, paintings, engravings, and works of art 
of every description, and especially jewelry in all of 
its infinitely varied and beautiful forms, can here be 
found. Many of the most attractive collections of 
articles of vertu at the Exhibition since its close have 
been exposed to the public gaze in the most elegant 
of these shop windows. In one of the picture stores 
I noticed a display of the photographs of all the most 
noted persons now living, or of recent times, espe- 
cially among the French people. Among these one 
American was always seen—it was the picture of the 
youthful face of our great inventor, Thos, A. Edison 
At the upper end of this broad avenue there are 
seven streets that converge upon the great open square 
called the Place de l’Opéra; the principal of these 
being the “ Rue de la Paris,” the “‘ Boulevard des Ca- 
pucines,” the “ Boulevard des Italians,” the “ Rue du 
4 Septembre,” and the “ Avenue de |@péra.” This 
fine square can surely be said to be the centre of life 
and motion in the great city of Paris. From here a 
few steps bring us to our bankers, where our letters 
and papers await us in their pleasant reading-room. 
This is the end of one of my morning walks, and 
with such an ending to one so far from home could it 
be other than most attractive? 

I cannot close this letter without most earnestly 
congratulating all the friends of Swarthmore College 
upon the good news which has just reached me in my 
morning mail. It is the decision of the Managers 
that after the present year Swarthmore shall occupy 
her place among the colleges of our country, without 
the appendage of a Preparatory School ; with its four 
regular college classes, and but one sub-collegiate 
class. This movement will be hailed with great sat- 
isfaction by our former graduates, and the friends of 
the College generally ; and under its present wise and 
judicious management will surely win for the College 
a high rank among her sister colleges in a very few 
years. 

Epwarp H. MaaILtL. 


Don’T cross the bridge till you come to it, 
Is a proverb old, and of excellent wit. 
— Longfellow. 
Ir is impossible for that man to despair who re- 
members that his Helper is omnipotent.—Jeremy 
Taylor. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN RELATION 
TO WAR. 

Were the Christian Church what its name implies, 
had its leaders adhered with the firmness of assured 
conviction to the principles and precepts upon which 
it was founded, there would be no place for question 
on this subject after nineteen centuries of its exist- 
ence as a power for good in the world. 

The religion of Christ breathes peace and good- 
will to the whole family of man, and its first teachers 
and preachers were uncompromising in their attitude 
towards every custom and usage that fostered an op- 
posing spirit. “I am a Christian,” was the answer, 
when he who had embraced “the truth as it is in 
Jesus,” was summoned to take the weapons of war 
and go forth to battle; no punishment, however se- 
vere, could change his purpose,—even death itself was 
welcome when the alternative was forced upon him. 

It is a misnomer to call Christianity the religion 
of Christ while’ those whose office it is to teach and 
expound the law of Christ make void one of its car- 
dinal principles, as is done to so large an extent by 
ministers of the Gospel in regard to war; and we may 
guestion the permanency of any other principle 


enunciated by Jesus as essential to discipleship, if 


the Church, through its exponents, can subordinate so 
vital an element of its strength and power over the 
hearts of men to the passions and hatreds from 


‘ 


which come “ wars and fightings.” 

We must reconsider the ground upon which Chris- 
tianity is based; we must have a clearer idea of 
what it stands for, before we can understand and ac- 
cept its present attitude towards this great subject. 
The most powerful nations of the world call them- 
selves Christian nations, yet there‘is not a single one 
of them all that upon provocation, either fancied or 
real, is not prepared to make an enemy of its neigh- 
bor nation,—though that one claim to be as Christian 
as itself,—and ready to send fire and sword as its 
avengers ; and these in the hands of men who have 
been accustomed to join in repeating that beautiful 
petition, “ Let thy kingdom come and thy will be 
done,” which becomes a solemn mockery with such 


associations. 


1)> we ask why war has not long since ceased | aged 4 months, 2 days. 





upon the earth? The reply comes with profound sig- 


nificance, “ Christianity ” is responsible for its con- 
tinuance. But not the Church founded by Christ,— 
it is as impossible now for the true believer in Jesus 
and his divine mission, who has been baptized into 
his spirit, to take the sword against his fellow man 
or in any way to sanction war, as it was in the first 
century of the promulgation of its principles. 
Christianity is the religion of Christ only so far 
as it teaches and practices the precepts of Jesus, and 
no farther. The responsibility as to its failures must 
rest with those who have been and are their chosen 
exponents. When these ignore the power or doubt 
the practicability of the church to make an end of 
war, and turn rather to the inventions of our present 
civilization for its overthrow, we are fain to inquire: 
“Shall civilization be the master principle in the 
mending of the morals of mankind, or, shall it not 
rather become the hand-maid of Christianity, work- 
ing out the problems of the race and meeting the is- 
sues to which the Divine life in the soul is ever point- 
ing and which having their origin in the Source of all 
good must lead the truest, holiest, and best thought 
of the age towards those conditions of peace and har- 
mony among nations which make possible the 
Christ-evangel “ Glory to God in the highest, and on 


earth, peace among men.” 


MARRIAGES. 

ALLEN—CLEMANT.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, on the 18th of Eleventh month, 1889, under the 
care of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, E. Thomas 
Allen, son of Elizabeth and the late Ezra Allen, of Fawn 
Grove, York county, Pa.,and Annie E., daughter of Thomas 
and Cassandra Clemant, of Harford county, Maryland. 

LAWTON—WILSON.—By Friends’ ceremony, Twelfth 
month 25, 1889, at the home of the bride’s parents, John- 
son City, East Albert R. Lawton to Emily E., 
eldest daughter of J. S. and R. D. Wilson. 


re nnessee, 


DEATHS. 

BURDSALL.—Near Port Chester, N. Y., Twelfth month 
30th, 1889, Ellwood Burdsall, aged 75 years 
Purchase Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


; an elder of 
Interment on First- 
day, First month 5th, from Purchase meeting-house. 

CARR.—On the 28th of Twelfth month, 1889, at her resi- 
dence in Philadelphia, Margaret B., wife of William W. 
Carr, in her 89th year; a member of Philadelphia;Monthly 
Meeting. 

COMLY.—At his West Philadelphia, First 
month 4th, 1890, suddenly, Ezra Comly, M. D., formerly of 
Byberry, aged 49 years. 

CROASDALE. 
county, Pa., 


residence, 


At his residence near Falsington, Bucks 
1890, Robert Morris 
for many years a minister of 


on the 2d of First month 
Croasdale, in his 78th vear ; 
the Society of Friends. Funeral from Friends’ meeting- 
house, Falls, on the 5th of First month. 

CROASDALE.—In Philadelphia, Twelfth month 29th, 
1889, Helen, daughter of Lemuel and Rosalva Croasdale, 


Interment at Plymouth. 





COX.—Twelfth month 31st, 1889, Susan F., 
Joseph G. Cox, senior, in her 72d year; 


widow of 
a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green street, Phila- 
delphia. 

DEAN.—Twelfth month 31st, 1889, suddenly, of heart 
disease, at Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., George Dean, aged 
72 years. When in health he was an attender of Friends’ 
Meeting, though not a member. 

DURNALL.—In Media, Delaware county, Pa., on First 
month ist, 1890, Sarah P. Durnall, aged 72 years; a mem- 
ber of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

EASTBURN.—At Langhorne, Pa., First month Ist, 1890, 
of pneumonia, Rachel Eastburn, aged 80; a member of Mid- 
dletown Monthly Meeting. 

HILLBORN.—In Philadelphia, First month 4th, 1890, 
Mary, infant daughter of William and Miriam C. Hillborn. 

MATLACK.—In West Chester, Pa., First month 5th 
1890, Rebecca, wife of Eli Matlack, aged 83 years, formerly 
of Radnor, Delaware county. 

MEREDITH.-—-At her home, near Camden, Indiana, Sa- 
bina, wife of Chalkley Meredith, in her 43d year; a member 
of Camden Monthly Meeting. 

She was a faithful wife and mother, never thinking any 
sacrifice too great for her to make that would add to the 
comfort of those around her. It can truly be said of her: 
“None knew her but to love her 
None named her but to praise.” 

REISKY.—First month 2d, 1890, Amos Reisky, Sr., 
aged 91 years; for perhaps half a century an attender of 
the Friends’ meeting now held on Race street, Philadel- 
phia. 

He was born in Vienna, Austria, and when about 26 
years old came to this country and after a short residence 
in New York and Canada, opened a furrier establishment 
on 3d street above Arch, Philadelphia, continuing therein 
for near fifty years. Our late friend, William Hawkins, 
once queried with him how it was he had become such a 
regular attender of our meeting. He replied that it gave 
him satisfaction to sit under the ministry of George Tru- 
man, and others, and more recently, when his hearing had 
somewhat failed, and it was suggested that he could not so 
fully be benefited in going as he might not hear what was 
said, he replied that it was a good place to go to think, show- 
ing he had learned to appreciate the quiet introversion of 
spirit. 

He was a contributor to Friends’ Charity Fuel Associa- 
tion and to other benevolent objects. About three or four 
weeks ago he attended Race street Meeting the last time 
and his active step and bright, cheerful countenance gave 
the impression he was a much younger man,—shortly after 
he was taken with a neuralgic affection which was brought 
under control, but venturing to the street corner to mail a 
contribution for a charitable object, caused a set-back re- 
sulting in his decease. os ee 

ROBERTS.—First month 2d, 1890, in West Philadel- 
phia, Guy Roberts, an aged and valued member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
Plymouth. 

SCATTERGOOD.—At West Chester, Pa., First month 
5th, 1890, Joseph Scattergood, in the 51st year of his age ; As- 
sistant Clerk of the Yearly Meeting held at 4th and Arch 
Sts., and a minister of that body of Friends. 

SMITH.—At her residence, Clifton Heights, Twelfth 
month 31st, 1889, Phoebe Smith, aged 90 years. Interment 
at Darby Friends’ ground. 

THOMPSON .—In Philadelphia, First month 4th, 1890, 
Hannah J., wife of Samuel 8. Thompson. 


Interment at 
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WALKER.—Near New Centreville, Chester county, Pa., 
Twelfth month 31st, 1889, Ellen L., wife of Joseph R. 
Walker, in her 62d year; an esteemed member of Valley 
Preparative and Radnor Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


ELLWOOD BURDSALL. 

“‘Tnasmuch as ye have done it untoone of the least of these 
my brethren, you have done it unto me.”” Matt. xxv. : 40 

If philanthropy is made up of kind intentions and good 
deeds, a philanthropist has gone to reap his reward. 

To a family bereavement is added a public calamity, 
and to both of these is super-added the loss sustained by 
the Society of Friends, in the removal of this widely known 
and highly esteemed man. 

A husband, a father, a brother, a relative, a friend, a 
protector of the widow, a guardian of the orphan, and a 
benefactor to the poor and distressed of every class has been 
suddenly taken from us, and great is the sense of our be- 
reavement. From the stricken household, from the meet- 
ing at Purchase, from the village of Port Chester, and from 
the county of West Chester; is heard the voice of lamenta- 
tion for one who was respected for his ability, esteemed for 
his integrity, and beloved for his humanity. 

His ample means, his good judgment, his insight into 
character, and more than all these, his kind heart made 
him one of the wisest and best of men to carry on large en- 
terprises and to direct the labors of those whose manual 
skill was enhanced in value by being turned into proper 
channels, and conducted with regard to surrounding cir- 
cumstances. So that as an employer and task-master he 
had few equals if any superior, in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of our country. 

His interest in those whom he employed did not cease 
with the performance of their daily tasks,—on the contrary, 
it followed them to their homes, noted the condition of 
their families, provided for the education of their child- 
ren, encouraged them to habits of thrift as well as industry, 
and sought to make them self-respecting, reputable men 
and good citizens. 

When young he learned a mechanical trade in Philadel- 
phia, and for a time he pursued his vocation in the South. 
During the summer that he passed in Florida, the yellow 
fever prevailed to an alarming extent in the district in 
which he was sojourning. Instead of fleeing from danger 
and seeking the comforts of a northern home where loving 
hands would have ministered to his wants in case of his 
illness, he chose the more heroic as well as humane part 
of remaining in the midst of the distress and of rendering 
such aid as was in his power to those who were stricken 
with the disease. It is not for us to assert, but we may 
well surmise, that the subsequent favors which seemed so 
bounteously to shower upon him may have been increased 
by his faithful adherence to duty at this trying time. 

During his middle and later life it might well have 
been said of him that “the lines had fallen unto him in 
pleasant places,” for he was greatly blessed in his family 
relations, in his business relations, and in having,—what 
he richly deserved,—the esteem of a large circle of friends 
When courage and 
combined, as they were in this instance, they form an es- 
timable and alovable character, and one to which may be 
applied the old precept, “Be in 
mild.” 


aud acquaintances. generosity are 


action firm, in manner 
able to combine enter- 
prise and conservatism so as to look from a broad horizon 
and to avoid the evils that result and 
withal to be gifted with that reasonableness ”’ 
which could make allowance for those whose judgment or 


In business matters he seemed 


from rashness ; 


“ sweet 


whose opportunities had not been such as to enable them to 
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come up to his own high standard of promptness and com- 
plete ness. 

He was a life-long member of the 
Friends, a generous contributor to its institutions of learn- 
ing, and at the time of his death an elder of 
Monthly Meeting 

Although he lacked but a few years of having reached 
the four-score pe riod, he 


cally and mentally 


Purchase 


was well preserved both physi- 


, 80 that he did not look or seem an old 


man. A few days before his death a man relative of his 


when speaking of him, remarked that he 
pearance 


was hale in ap- 
these 
how suddenly came the stroke 
removed from mortal view a friend and benefactor 


and seemed very well. How soon were 
conditions changed, and 


which 


of many who will remember with gratitude the name of 
Ellwood Burdsall. H. 


First month 4th, 1890. 


RACHEL W. SHALLCROSS, 
A notice of the 
paper the 


the 


death of this dear friend appeared in this 
28th ult., but it seems that something more than 
usual short announcement thereof will be grateful to 
many who knew and loved her, as well as interesting to 
some who may not have had that privilege. 


When quite young, she was deprived by death of the 


watchful care of a concerned mother, and when old enough 


entered fully into the enjoyments of life, and although at 


times in the buoyancy of youthful feeling she may have 


stepped aside from the narrow pathway to pluck a wild 


flower, nevertheless the 


arm of preservation was around 
her, and with added years, when the responsibilitic s of life 


rested upon her, she became fitted to fill a useful place in 
the community 


She was one who enjoyed all that was bright and beau- 


tiful in life, and accepted the 


rich gifts of her Heavenly 
Father with 


a thankful heart. Hers was a social nature, 
and her influence for good prevailed among those with whom 
she mingled, and shed a brightness upon the lives of her asso- 


ciates, many of whom will deeply feel her removal from 


their midst. Within the sacred enclosure of her home sh¢ 


felt her first duties were required, and therein was “ the lov- 


ing wife.of a loving husband” who safely trusted in her, 


ever making it a pleasant place not only for her family, 
cirele of friends who were always kindly wel- 


Being very 


but a larg« 


comed., solicitous for the best welfare of her 
made them her companions, instilling into 


minds loving 


children, she 
their youthful 
would be 


counsel, and lessons which 


valuable to them in mature years. 
She was strong in her feelings, ever keeping the main 
object of her life before her, and strove faithfully to live up 
to her convictions of right. Gifted with superior abilities 
and intelligence, she filled places of usefulness in many de- 


partments, and her pen was frequently employed in writing 


upon subjects of interest. Of latter times she felt something 


was required of her in the adult class of the First-day 


school in her neighborhood, and engaged therein. desiring 


that she might be helpful in directing the steps of those 
coming to man- and womanhood into the path in which 


there was safety 


She acted in the capacity of Clerk of the Monthly Meet- 
ing at Byberry over twenty years, and was greatly interested 


in the welfare of our Religious Society, and that it should 


continue to be established upon ancient ground, believing 


therein was preservation. Whenever able she was a dili- 
gent attender of meetings, and her testimony to the value 
f these is taken from a letter 


toa friend after her return 


I was 


down to 


mpressed with what a great bles- 


gether in perject 


Itisa 
m that we get nm e els 


Religious Soci¢ ty of 


and even if our thoughts may turn to worldly matters, at 
times these have been solved with clearer judgment than 
anywhere else. Often when I have been perplexed about 
something which seemed hedged all around, I have taken it 
there, and many atime the way has opened clear, and with- 
out the shadow of a doubt or uncertainty when I least ex- 
pected, and proved on the trying to be correct. 
privilege.” 


It is a blessed 
In some of our meetings some who were en- 
gaged in vocal testimony have said they were helped and 
strengthened by her presence and weight of spirit. 

In the course of her life she was not exempt from the 
trials and exercises incidental to all, but being greatly fa- 
vored with a bright and happy disposition, she ever ap- 
peared before her friends with cheerfulness, “‘ wearing her 
sackcloth underneath,” and those who were acquainted with 
her could hardly conceive the depth of feeling within. On 
one occasion, after passing through a season of close proving 
in which her faith failed not, she wrote to the same friend : 
“Ah, well! there is a wiser hand than ours, to gather up all 
these tangled threads and straighten them out. wig 
I do thank my God to-day for the blessed gift He gave me at 
my birth, of seeing the brightest sunshine when the clouds 
have passed, and drinking in so much of the very best of 
life. Ido not believe I ever would have had so much of the 
real good if I had not drunk of the bitter waters, and fought 
out so many battles alone with my Heavenly Father.” 

Within the last four years she passed through severe be- 
reavements in the death of several members of her family, 
to whom she was closely bound, among whom was a beloved 
daughter just arrived at womanhood ; but she humbly 
bowed to these dispensations in the feeling, “ Thy will, not 
mine be done,” and being sustained by Him to whom she 
looked and found to be an “anchor to her soul, both sure 
and steadfast,” she turned to her sorrowing family, and by 
the strength of her spirit helped to comfort and 
them. 

More might be said 
close this little tribute 


console 


of her life of 
to her memory in the belief that 
she has been safely gathered into the everlasting home of 
the redeemed. 


usefulness, but we 


The testimony delivered when assembled to perform the 
last sad rites over her loved form was truly appropriate. 
“She was a cheerful Christian, and bore the stamp thereof 
upon her forehead.” H. M. L. 

Philadelphia, First month 4th, 1890. 


MARY JANE FIELD. 
Although two graceful tributes have already been paid 
to the memory of our beloved friend, Mary Jane Field, I 
think it may not be amiss to add something to that which 
has already been written. 
It is, 1 am sure, not saying too much to state that no 
Friend in New York Yearly 


Meeting was so truly or so 
fully a representativ« 


Friend, or held so warm a place in 
the hearts of all its members. 


Eminently social and loving in her nature 
herself to all 


, she endeared 


with whom she 


was associated, and these 


qualities, added to a deep rel 


| igious fervor, made her a power 


for good wherever her lot was cast. 
From my first remembrance of her in my early child- 
hood she has been to me the truest type of what the Chris- 
tian should be—earnest, loving, and true 


tion of duty. I remember her at first 


to every convic- 
when living with 
her husband, Uriah Field, in their cottage home at Tarry- 
town, distant 


nine miles 


from meeting, yet 
steadiest attenders, Uriah being the very 
our ( happaqua Monthly 
terly Meeting. Afterw strength pre- 


vented so regular an attendance, they obtained consent of 


among its 
efficient clerk of 


Meeting and of Purchase Quar- 


ards, when 


bodily 





the monthly meeting to hold a meeting at their own home, 
and First-day morning found their rooms well filled with 
an earnest company of worshipers gathered in from the 
neighborhood. After their removal to Plainfield, N. J., 
this meeting was kept up for some time in the village of 
Tarrytown. 

The Friends of Plainfield will attest how much is due 
to her loving service in gathering those about her to their 
quiet meeting. 

I do not know of any Friend in whom was so surely 
centered the love and confidence of both old and young. 

Strongly conservative in all her views—loving and 
having great faith in the old ways, she yet kept with the 
younger Friends in sympathy, and interest, and service, in 
all their work, and a desire to keep that love and sym- 
pathy was a strong power to restrain them from too radi- 
cal or precipitate action. 

I vividly recall the time of our last quarterly meeting 
which she attended in Tenth month last, when in the 
morning before meeting we were starting to attend a 
meeting of the Philanthropic Committee, a friend suggested 
that she might feel excused from attending it on account 
of her feeble health, she responded, “I love to keep near 
the young people.” 

While she did not appear often in public testimony in 
our meetings there was a silent but no less powerful influ- 
ence for good which her presence ever brought ; and when 
her feelings were publicly expressed, there was a divine 
unction attending the words most precious to those who 
heard them. 

For many years the Clerk of New York Yearly Meeting, 
and only released because of physical weakness on account 
of her advanced age, she retained with undiminished 
brightness her mental powers, and was consulted and de- 
ferred to in all matters of judgment and discretion to the 
last, and many will remember with renewed interest now 
that she has left us, her services in our last yearly meeting. 

Whilst in her death we realize that an active, loving in- 
fluence has been removed from our midst, may we not be 
thankful that a precious memory remains which should 
ever influence our lives for good, being assured that “ the 
memory of the just is blessed.” 

R. S. HAVILAND. 
Chappaqua, First month 3. 


THE PROPOSED GEORGE SCHOOL. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

THE appointment of a committee in the George 
School concern does not by any means confine the 
interest in that undertaking solely to the committee. 
There is throughout the borders of our Yearly Meet- 
ing a very lively interest manifested in relation to 
it,and most likely the same is felt in other yearly 
meetings and also by many not of our fold. The In- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL being conducted in the in- 
terest of our Society, would it not be a profitable use 
of its columns to discuss within reasonable limits the 
various features of the coming institution? It is 
said that in the multitude of counsel there is wis- 
dom,and may there not be in the minds of concerned 
Friends ideas which, if expressed, would be of con- 
siderable service to the committee in coming to con- 
clusions ? 

The first subject claiming discussion would seem 
to be a proper location or site for the institution. 
With no thought of dictation in this weighty matter, 
the writer ventures, in the language of love and en- 
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couragement, to express the conviction that if this 
work be done wisely and so as to give general satis- 
faction, there must be a willingness on the part of 
each one having special charge in this concern, to, as 
it were, cast the several preferences into a common 
receptacle; then could all witness a quiet retirement 
of mind, and the voice of Divine truth may be heard 
to the edification of the humble mind. This I be- 
lieve is the only way that will silence criticism and 
disagreement, or at least give power to withstand 
them. And is it not now a most opportune time to 
rally to that beautiful and true principle of our So- 
ciety, that there is yet a right pointing to the chil- 
dren of light,which if heeded and followed must sub- 
mit in the witnessing of many blessings? If in the 
first there is a holding to cardinal principles, even 
though they may seem to be of an outward nature, 
or to require the exercise of the business mind, there 
will be the greater hope that the many departments 
of the school in their inception and development will 
also in a reasonable measure bear the impress of in- 
telligence, wisdom, and love, as gifts from the right 
hand of our Father in Heaven. 


Concord, Pa. L. P. 





Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

I hope it will not be in any degree an embarrass- 
ment to the Committee on the George School, if one 
of those deeply interested in its establishment should 
express the hope that there will not be much further 
delay in the selection of a place. I am aware that 
the labors of the sub-committee on Location have 
been very extended, and have taken much time and 
consideration, and it seems to me that this is a rea- 
son why it would be best now to reach an early con- 
clusion. I think it will be weakening, rather than 
strengthening, to protract the consideration of this 
part of the work. S. 


FROM NORTHERN NEBRASKA. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Tuis being the time of year that many are thinking 
of going West looking for homes, I feel like inviting 
those of our Society to come to our'part of Nebraska, 
before choosing a location. We have lived here 
seven years; the first five were very lonely for us, 
having no established meeting. But since the Exec- 
utive Meeting has been established in Lincoln, and 
now that we have a Half-Year Meeting, I feel it right 
to call the attention of Friends that think of moving 
their families West to the meetings that are now es- 
tablished, and to small neighborhoods that might 
have a meeting with just a little help. After living 
here so long without a meeting, it makes us prize 
the privilege the more. The greatest drawback we 
have is the money market. There is plenty of 
money, but it is mostly lent through agents, and by 
the time all expenses are paid it costs from 7 to 9 per 
cent. on a five years’ loan, and not the privilege of 
paying on account of the principal until the whole 
time expires. I have often thought that if members 
of our Society that have money to loan would form 
themselves into a company to help those of our own 
Society they could have an agent here that would 


Ne 
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handle their money so as to be safe to the parties 
loaning it, and be a great helpin getting homes for 
our members near together, so as to have meetings 
established. I merely offer this as a suggestion, 
trusting that some one more able than I may give it 
serious thought and if practicable make an effort to 
form such a company. If I am rightly informed 
money in Philadelphia is now to be had at4 and 5 
per cent. Farmers in the West can afford to pay 6 
per cent. straight,—that is, yearly,without extra com- 
mission, etc., and with privilege of paying on princi- 
pal any interest day. 

Should there be any Friends coming to Nebraska 
seeking homes, I will gladly'assist them if they will 
write to me at Bennett, or will meet them at station, 
and take them to my home. I am no land agent and 
have no interest in getting Friends to locate here 
only to help build up our Society and have the pleas- 
ure of their company. M. A. De PEEL. 

Bennett, Lancaster Co., Neb. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Rosert Harron, Louisa J. Roberts, Lukens Webster 
and Martha D. Hough, of the committee appointed 
by Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting to visit and en- 
courage the smaller meetings, were in attendance at 


Reading Meeting on First-day morning, the 5th inst. | subject chosen was one that did not commend itself 


| to an audience of Friends, who would always prefer 
| to emphasize peace rather than war, yet as an illus- 


The number present was smaller than usual, owing 
to sickness in the neighborhood and the wet weather. 
The condition of the meeting and the need of a more 
earnest effort to draw together the few members who 
are within reach, were the subjects dwelt upon in 
the exercises that followed the quiet of the early 
part of the meeting. The fact that it is not in num- 


bers, but in faithfulness to manifested duty that the | 


growth of a meeting depends, and that the Divine 
Power is as able and as willing now as it was in any 
former age to bless and prosper every undertaking 
that has for its object the advancement of righteous- 
ness among men. There was great encouragement 


extended to the little company that still hold to- | 


gether, yet are so few that they are sometimes unable 
to transact the business of the Monthly Meeting, and 
have seriously considered whether it would not be 
advisable to turn the property over to the Quarterly 
Meeting. 

In the afternoon, a part of those who were at the 
morning meeting met again with some others, mak- 
ing an audience of about the same size as the former 
one. The testimony of Robert Hatton on this occa- 
was earnest and convincing. One could but 
wish there had been more to listen to his forcible 
exposition of the truth as held by Friends. There 
was evidently an acceptance of the testimony not 
only by the few of our own profession, but by those 
present who were not acquainted with our views and 
principles. - R. 


sion 


—Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, Ont., in the’ course 
of a religious concern had an appointed meeting at 


Oxford, Pa., on the 7th inst. ; also attended other meet- | 


ings in Nottingham Quarter. He expects to be at 
Sandy Spring, Md., on First-day morning, the 12th 
and to have an appointed meeting at Washington, D. 
C., on the evening of the same day. 





meetings in Loudoun Co., Va. and attend Fairfax 
Quarter. His minute embraces some meetings in 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York Yearly 
Meetings, Concord Quarterly Meeting at West Chester 
being an objective point. His wife accompanies him. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Tue fourth lecture in the course, under care of the 


| joint committee from the Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 


ing’s Educational Committee, and a committee from 
the management of Swarthmore College, was given 
at Race street meeting-house on Seventh-day, the 


| 4th inst., by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, of the Keystone State 


Normal School, on “ Brain Building.” The array of 
facts presented, and the able advocacy of good brain 
development by close attention to correct physical 
as well as mental training, by wisely cultivating all 
of the five senses, not stimulating one set of nerve 


| centres at the expense of others, was forcibly pre- 
| sented. 


It required close attention to gather all the points, 
and the time seemed too short for practically illus- 
trating the theories advanced, yet much could be 
gleaned of value to teachers and parents. 

This was followed by a practical illustration of 
“ How to teach History,” by Matilde E. Coffin. The 


tration of a method of teaching the facts of the past it 
was most admirable, the aim being to so interest 


the young in history as to induce them to read in all 


directions, especially lives of men who like Frank- 
lin, Lincoln, etc., would stimulate to the overcoming 
of difficulties in order to gain knowledge. The close 


| attention of the many teachers and others gathered 


was most marked. The next lecture in the course 


will be at Swarthmore College on First month 18th, 
1890. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


| CoutecE opened after the holiday recess on Sixth- 


day morning last. Several new students registered, 
but the attendance was considerably interfered with 
by the prevailing epidemic, “la grippe.” There have 
been several cases at the college but all have been 
mild. 


—Information reached the college last week of a 
bequest of $25,000 through the will of the late friend 


| of the college, Elizabeth T. Hicks, of Long Island. 


It is not yet known how the legacy is restricted, if 


| at all, but it comes at a time to be very useful in any 


department to which it may be applied. 


—The committee in charge of the reunion of the 
college men of past classes, irrespective of gradua- 


| tion, have fixed upon Seventh-day evening, Second 


month 15th,as the time. Last year’s reunion and 


| dinner was very successful and the arrangements 


for the next occasion will be even more complete. 


—Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, Ontario, accompa- 
nied by his wife, visited the college on Second-day 


| and Third-day. 
He will visit the . 


—The editorial staff from the Junior class for the 





publication of this year’s Halcyon has begun work in 
earnest, and promise a good annual. 
—A. Mitchell Palmer, ’91, has been elected to the 


vacancy on the Phenix staff caused by the resigna- 
tion of Esther Haviland, ’91. 


A PRAYER. 
INFINITE Nearness! Thee I see revealed 

In song of bird, the flower at my door,— 
The happy laughter of a little child,— 

The star at night, the pebble on the shore,— 
Each unto each allied, and all to Thee,— 
Thou tender, loving, grand reality,— 

Who art so near, so near! 


Mystery shrouds thee, but to-day I saw 
Thee mirrored in a glance of mother-love,— 
A bitter word, unsaid, brought God-born strength 
Akin to that for which the martyrs strove,— 
And, growing from a small, unselfish deed, 
Came that rare peace for which the angels plead,— 
So near Thou art,—so near. 


Infinite Nearness! Tell me not of God 

Who dwells afar, apart, in other spheres,— 
My Father’s here,—He shares my common life,— 

Inspires my duties, and allays my fears,— 
And when night falls, like tired child I creep 
Into his arms, who loveth all, to sleep,— 

He is so near, so dear! 
—A. A. O., in Unity. 


FROM LOWELL’S “ PRESENT CRISIS,” (1845.) 


Once to every man and nation comes the moment 
to decide, 

In the strife of Truth"with Falsehood, for the good 
or evil side ; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each 
the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep 
upon the right, 

And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that darkness 
and that light. 


Hast thou chosen, O my people, on whose party thou 
shalt stand, 

E’er the Doom from its worn sandals shake the 
dust against our land? 

Though the cause of Evil prosper, yet ’tis Truth 
alone is strong, 

And albeit she wonder outcast now, I see around 
her throng 

Troops of beautiful, tall angels, to enshield her 
from all wrong. 


Then to side with Truth is noble when we share 
her wretched crust, 

E’er her cause bring fame and profit, and ’tis pros- 
perous to be just; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward 
stands aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is cru- 
cified, 

And the multitude make virtue of the faith they 
had denied. 


WortTH makes the man, the want of it the fellow; 
The rest is all but leather or prunella. 
— Pope. 
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THE POTATO. 


THe members of the Nightshade family are chiefly 
tropical, and many of the 1,200 to 1,500 species which 
this order contains are pervaded by a more or less 
poisonous juice. Yet, while the Solanacee are not 
noted as a food order, the family contains a few of 
the most valuable food plants known, and along with 
the tobacco and deadly nightshade we find the po- 
tato, the tomato, the egg-plant, the ground cherry, 
and the Cayenne pepper. It would be interesting to 
trace the steps by which each of these common and 
useful plants arrived at their present importance in 
the eyes of civilized humanity, but we shall only 
consider the history of the one most widely known 
and valued—the potato. 

The name of this plant is a corruption of the 
Spanish batatas which was at first applied to the 
sweet potato, and was derived from the Carib or some 
other American Indian language. 

The potato, which is indigenous to America from 
Mexico to Chili, was introduced into Spain in the 
early part of the 16th century by Pizarro or his fol- 
lowers during their bold and cruel conquest of the 
Land of the Incas. Just how it was introduced into 
England is not quite soclear. The Spanish explorers 
probably carried it from Florida into Virginia, but 
there is some doubt as to who carried it thence to the 
mother country. The credit is usually given to Sir 
Walter Raleigh ; but though that famous man’s name 
is so closely associated with the early history of Vir- 
ginia, he never visited its shores and could not there- 
fore have been the direct agent of the transporta- 
tion. A probable view of the matter is that Sir 
John Hawkins was the means of the introduction of 
the potato into England. If this be true, it forms a 
pleasanter association with Hawkins’s name than his 
rather disreputable connection with the slave trade. 

A rather curious fact in the history of this plant 
is that though a native of the warmer parts of 
America and well known in Virginia, it seems to 
have been unknown in New England until carried 
there from Ireland, where its cultivation had been 
recommended by the British Royal Society in 1663 
as a safeguard against famine. Its value, however, 
was not so readily recognized by the remainder of 
Europe, and it was not until the middle of the 18th 
century that it began to be popular on the Continent. 

It seems strange, on first thought, that a tropical 
plant should thrive so remarkably in cooler regions. 
There is nothing unnatural about this, however, 
when we consider the fact that in its tropical home 
it grows in the high valleys, several thousand feet 
above the sea level, in a climate comparable in many 
respects to that of the temperate zone. Cultivation 
has greatly changed the potato, and its tubers, which 
in the wild state are only about an inch in diameter, 
have been increased fifteen or twenty times in bulk. 

The potato tuber is three-fourths water. The 
solid matter consists mainly of starch with a little 
albumen and mineral matter. The per cent. of starch 
in “ new potatoes ” is considerably less than in those 
dug later in the season when the plant has finished 
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laying in its supply of food for the young sprouts of 
the next spring. 

Though a valuable food in connection with other 
eatables, potatoes are insufficient when used alone. 
They are poor in flesh-forming material and too 
much bulk must be taken to supply the necessary 
amount of sustenance. Their proper complement is 
meat, which supplies in sufficient quantity the ele- 
ments they lack. 

Authorities differ as to the proper method of 
cooking, some advocating cold water and others hot- 
There is also a wide divergence of opinion as to the 
question of paring. “There is no objection to a thick 
paring,” says one author, “as a poisonous substance 
which lies near the skin is thereby removed.” “ The 
salts which add to the flavor lie next to the skin and 
are largely lost in paring,” says another. 

It seems to be time, judging from these samples of 
the advice given to puzzled domestic economists that 
somebody should give this and other similar questions 
a thorough scientific investigation, even though some 
matters which pertain less directly to our health and 
comfort be neglected for a while—but this is a di- 
gression. Anna NIcHOLs GooDNo. 


THE WEATHER OF LAST MONTH. 
Tue U. S. Signal Service Bureau, at Washington 
makes public some interesting information concern- 
ing the warm weather of last month. We extract as 
follows from the statement : 

The high temperatures felt on the Atlantic sea- 
board extended generally over the country, even 
greater departures from the December mean being 
shown in the Mississippi Valley than east of the Al- 
leghanies. In New York City, except for one day— 
December 14—the temperature remained above the 
average for twenty-three consecutive days, from De- 
cember 7 to December 30. The general excess was 12 
degrees. In Washington for the same period the ex- 
cess was 14 degrees. In Atlanta it was 16 degrees. 
In Jacksonville, where variations are perhaps less 
marked for any month, the average increase was only 
8 degrees. Taking the Western cities, Ciccinnati and 
Chicago were each 16 degrees ahead ; Cleveland was 
17 degrees and St. Louis 19 degrees. Theaverage de- 
parture from the December mean for the whole 
country can only be figured out accurately when re- 
turns from all the sections come in, but it may be as- 
sumed, perhaps with safety, that it will reach at least 
10 degrees. This, added to the general mean of 32-25 
degrees, would make 42.5 degrees, a higher Decem- 
ber average than any on the Bureau books. 

Coincident with this excess of heat in December 
there has been a marked decrease in the rainfall in 
most parts of the United States. In New York the 
departure was 1.50 inches from the average. In 
Washington the falling-off was 2.93 inches, a defi- 
ciency of 90 per cent. In Lynchburg the deviation 
was 3.22; in Charlotte, N. C., 4.64, and in Cincinnati, 
1.44. 

High temperatures and lack of rainfall were, there- 
fore, widespread, during the month, and some gen- 
eral and far-reaching cause for them must be looked 
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by the prevalence through December of storms in 
high latitudes. The storm chart for last month shows 
only one disturbance, and that a slight one, south of 
the Canadian border. This particular storm started 
from Lake Erie on December 14, and passed off into 
the Atlantic over the New Jersey coast. In New 
York on that day the temperature went down to the 
average, as it did in Washington also. During the 
rest of the month no less than eight storms of greater 
or less severity passed across the Continent from west 
to east north of the fortieth parallel of latitude, and 
four of them were entirely beyond the great lakes. 
Their passage in the direction of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence caused a steady current of air from the south 
and southwest across the Continent towards the dis- 
turbed areas in Canada. The December winds blow 
usually from the north and northwest and are much 
colder, of course, than currents from lower latitudes. 
The general circulation being from parts of the coun- 
try least affected by rainfall, the winds were not 
only warm but dry, and all conditions consequently 
were favorable to high temperatures up as far as the 
Canadian border. 

The theory that the shifting of the course of the 
Gulf Stream farther inshore caused the mild winter 
weather can be easily disposed of. Everthing in the 
condition shown by the figures for December is in- 
consistent with such a supposition. In the first 
place, the abnormal temperatures recorded were not 
confined at all to the Atlantic Coast, the departure 
from the mean being more marked in the Mississippi 
Valley than in the Atlantic States. The effect of a 
change in the Gulf Stream ought to have been felt on 
the seaboard more noticeably than in the West. This 
was not the case. The same excess, too, was main- 
tained in the Gulf States, which could not well have 
been affected by changes in the temperature of the 
Atlantic. 

Finally, the winds, as already stated, were off 
shore during nearly all of December. They blew 
from the south and from the southwest almost con- 
tinuously from Savannah to Eastport, and if the heat 
of the Gulf Stream made itself felt along the coast, it 
was in spite of the prevailing air currents, which 
would naturally have carried the warmth of the wa- 
ters further east, into the Atlantic Ocean. The case 
has thus been stated in a paper recently prepared by 
one of the Weather Bureas officers. 

“ The only force available to change the position of 


| the Gulf Stream would be an abnormal wind direc- 
| tion, and this to be appreciable would have to exist 


for a considerable time. The normal direction of the 
winds from Florida north are from the west and 
During December, 1889, this direction 
was more from the southwest or more in the general 
direction of the course of the stream. If this caused 
an increased velocity, its eastern component would 


| be greater and the tendency would be to move its 


| coast. 


position further east, instead of moving nearer the 
Moreover, as has been shown, the wind on 
the North Atlantic coast being from the west, the 
effect of the stream on the climate would be com- 
paratively slight to what it would be if the winds 


for. General Greely finds it easy to account for both { were easterly. It is not necessary to take the Gulf 















Stream into consideration to account for the thermal 
excess during the past month. It is fully explained 
by the general distribution of pressure and the course 
of the storm-centres during that time.” 

The increased temperatures of December are due 
then, General Greely holds, to no definite and per- 
manent change in the conditions of climate in this 
country. Such a month as the one just ended may 
come any winter, as chance will have it. The track 
of the storms across the continent is the only assign- 
able cause for its deviations from the normal tem- 
perature, and so far the course of storms is beyond 
any fixed rule or prediction. Nor does the fact that 
December has been unusually mild imply that Jan- 
uary and February will also be open and pleasant. 
The records for some years show great discrepancies 
in the averages of temperature in successive winter 
months. Yet again, warm Decembers have been 
followed by warm Januarys. 

The sequences are pretty much the result of acci- 
dent, and perhaps no more curious divergences would 
result if all the figures of average temperatures were 
mixed up ina hat and drawn out for the different 
months by lot. A few of the more regular combi- 
nations may be given, however. December, 1873, a 
mild month, with an average of 40.5 degrees was 
followed by a January of 40.3 degrees and a February 
of 37.2 degrees. For December, 1877, the mean was 
41.8 degrees; in January, 1878, it fell off to 33.5 
degrees; in February it rose to 39.8 degrees. The 
winter of 1879-’80 was a mild and even one. Decem- 
ber’s average was 41.1 degrees; January’s 41.9 de- 
grees, and February’s 40.8 degrees. December, 1881, 
started off with 41.7 degrees; January declined to 
33.2 degrees, and February rose to 40.4 degrees. 


AN EDUCATIONAL BUGBEAR. 


Now that the higher education of women is pretty 
well assured, there is a disposition, especially among 
occasional foreign observers, to find a new bugbear 
in the way. This lies in the imagined difficulty of 
teaching the sciences and the classics to women—and 
especially to mixed classes of men and women—on 
account of supposed improprieties to be found in such 
studies. So far has this been carried, that an emi- 
nent teacher argued seriously against the establish- 
ment of the Girls’ High School in Boston, some years 
since, on the ground that Greek literature was unfit 
for the perusal of girls. When it was pointed out, in 
turn, that the Greek literature was in general more 
dignified and free from improprieties than any great 
modern literature, except, perhaps, the Spanish, and 
that there was something absurd in excluding girls 
from the knowledge of Plato and Homer, and then 
turning them loose among modern French novels, 
the objection subsided. But as it has lately been 
brought up again, especially in foreign criticisms on 
the great coéducational universities of our Western 
States, it may be well to consider it a little farther. 
The literature of the world is unfortunately dis- 
figured here and there by a great deal of impropriety, 
the bequest of coarse and sensual periods. This has 
gradually yielded to various influences, one chief 
cause being the greater participation of women in lit- 
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erature ; just as conversation has been visibly refined 
by the greater share taken by women in social inter- 
course. There has been no steady advance, for, as 
has been said, the sense of dignity and fitness among 
the Greeks placed them beyond most of the mod- 
erns. Among the classic Greek authors there is but 
a single one, a comedian, whose works are in large 
part untranslatable; even these have nothing in 
them that is seductive or insidious, only what would 
at once disgust and repel. Nevertheless all litera- 
tures have some of this taint. How, then, shall they 
be studied? They must be studied, like all things 
else, by selection. Where so little time can be given 
to any particular author, there is no reason why he 
should not be viewed on his best side instead of his 
worst; no reason why we should bring into promi- 
nence the lines which “dying, he might wish to 
blot.” We must also assume that young people of 
decent training will gladly omit or ignore, with a 
little assistance, all that is polluting; and that such 
persons will indeed be spared many reprehensible 
allusions simply by ignorance of their meaning. 
Without the aid of all these resources it is plain that 
Shakespeare clubs would be impossible ; and if youths 
and maidens read and act Shakespeare together all 
over the country, it is simply absurd to say that they 
cannot study Plato and Virgil together, or even 
Anacreon and Horace. The selection is more easily 
made in these cases than in Chaucer or Spenser or 
Shakespeare and the undesirable passages are more 
effectually veiled by the obscurity of a foreign tongue. 

We must always bear in mind that it is youth in 
itself, and not the youth of either sex only, which 
we are seeking to protect. It was not the theory, 
even of ancient education, that vice should be re- 
vealed to boys while hidden from girls. It was Ju- 
venal, the most merciless of satirists, who wrote that 
reverence is due to youth (Maxima debetur pueris rev- 
entia),and the phrase has becomea proverb. Horace, 
an equally trenchant social critic, yet inscribes one 
of his finest odes to his young readers of both sexes. 
( Virginibus puerisque canto). What a poet writes for 
maids and boys may not boys and maids read, and 
even read together? It is not a question of a vast 
and exhaustive knowledge, searching everything, 
omitting nothing; our modern life gives no time for 
that, except to professional specialists. But there is 
no reason why the very limited amount for which 
the ordinary students have time, in their study of 
any literature or history, should not be kept within 
ground that is safe, even for their innocence. 

The question of coéducation may sometimes pre- 
sent practical difficulties, but they will rarely lie in 
the direction of perplexities in the recitation room. 
Those who have taught mixed classes, even in medi- 
cal schools, almost always testify that they have 
found the embarrassments in this direction far less 
than they expected; and it is absurd to say that if 
surmounted in medicine, these obstacles will afford 
any perceptible inconvenience in Greek or botany. 
If they do it will be because of the want of tact or of 
propriety in the instructor; and here we come to 
what is, I am confident, a positive advantage in lec- 
turing to joint classes or in teaching them. If any 
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study really brings students on dangerous grounds, 
the presence of young women will guard a coarse- 
minded teacher against himself, and he will be con- 
strained into propriety. Every one acquainted with 
our large training schools and colleges knows that 
there are here and there teachers, perhaps eminent 
for scholarship, who cannot resist an indelicate al- 
lusion or a double entendre in presence of their pupils, 
when suggested by a passage in literature, or even 
by an aspect of science. It is needful in the interest 
of human progress that such instructors should be 
either eliminated or reformed. They are rare in this 
country, and, if the truth is told, found more often 
among imported than native scholars. Their very 
existence may be due in part to a too exclusively 
masculine education, and it will be a happy result of 
the higher education of women if it banishes them 
from existence.—T. W. Higginson, in Harper’s Bazar. 


THE HEALTH OF INDIAN PUPILS. 


Some of the Sioux chiefs were at Hampton while on 
their visit East, on a foggy morning, and they con- 
ceived that the place was not healthy, and said that 
many of the Indian children who had come to 
Hampton and Carlisle died after returning. The 
statement attributed to them was that from 30 to 70 
per cent, of the returned Sioux pupils die within four 
years after reaching the reservation. To this Cap- 
tain Pratt, of the Carlisle School, answers: “I find 
we sent 101 Rosebud and Pine Ridge Agency stu- 
dents home prior to January 1, 1886. Some of them 
have been home nine years. The most careful in- 
quiry shows that eighty-two are living to-day, which 
is less than 20 per cent. of deaths covering a much 
longer period. We have no pupils from Standing 
Rock, Cheyenne River, or Crow Creek Agencies.” 

General Armstrong, Superintendent at Hampton, 
also denies the statement, so far as that school is con- 
cerned. In a published letter, he says: “ Many died 
at first, both at school and at home, but since 1884, 
but six of the hundreds who have gone back from 
Hampton have died; and at this school, but two 
deaths have occurred out of an attendance of over 
130 since 1886. Conditions have greatly changed in 
the past few years. Selections are better now, be- 
cause Indian pupils are no longer coaxed to come, 
but more wish to come than we can accommodate ; 
and the homes and the life out West have improved 
not a little. 

“About thirty of the great Sioux chiefs visited 
Hampton the other day, arriving in a fog, and were 
scared, though they found 133 contented, healthy, 
improving Indian children, not one of whom wished 
to go back with them. The whole complaint made 
at Washington was rehearsed here in my hearing. 
John Grass, the leading objector, told me Indians 
died, when, out of the 78 Indians from Standing 
Rock, his own agency, not one has died at this school 
in ten years, and but three after their return home. 
Big Man and White Ghost, chiefs from Crow Creek 
Agency, where the death rate of our Indians was for- 
merly very serious, almost discouraging, made no 
complaint whatever, and the former, one of whose 
children had died, had sent two more, and spoke 
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with wonderful tenderness of them, and with appre- 
ciation of the work we were trying to do for his peo- 
ple here. 

“The attack on the conduct of returned Indians is 
equally unjust. The majority are doing well as 
teachers, farmers, mechanics, cattle raisers, clerks, 
and in various other occupations. I enclose our last 
printed report of returned Indians, giving particulars, 
which are based on investigations. Let our work be 
looked into—the more the bétter—by fair minded 
men.” 


SILENT SYMPATHY. 


Tuer: are times when silence is the truest sympathy, 
To have your well meaning Barnabases, your self- 
constituted “sons of consolation ” breaking in upon 
a grief which you are almost ashamed that heaven 
itself should see, and filling your ears with their in- 
decorous platitudes, gives you a worse pang, does it 
not? than that which you were previously writhing 
under. 


When you are overtaken by a great sorrow, what 


you want,—yes, from your nearest and dearest friend, 
—is silence. “Clasp my hand,” you say to him, 
“and let me go.” When a mother is weeping over 
her dead babe, the cackle of commonplace gossip 
cuts her to the heart. She cannot hear the kindly 
advice even of priest or scribe ; but let her husband’s 
arm steal round her silently, let the child still spared 
to her clasp her knees with the mute eloquence of 
love, she may continue to weep on, but it will be with 
a feeling that there is something left to live for. 
Nothing is less tolerable in those hours of dark- 
ness,which no man of woman born can hope wholly to 
escape, than the cold logic of conscientious advisers. 
What is the use of telling me, while I am struggling 
in the waters, that others have undergone, and oth- 
ers will undergo, the same,terrible experience? You 





know that I do not, cannot, will not, believe it! 
While I am buffeting for dear life’s sake the angry 
billows, I needs must think that never were the wa- 
ters so deep, so furious before. How am I to know 
what others have suffered? Enough for me that my 
breath is nearly spent, that my arms are almost pow- 
erless, that the shores seem to recede farther and 
farther from my sight! Come, come, Eliphaz, Bil- 
dad, and Zophar, sit down by my side; let us weep 
seven days and seven nights, and take refuge in the 
wisdom of silence.—London Illustrated News. 


They have no daylight of their own. 
Only in lives of happier ones 
They see the shine of distant suns. 


God knows. Content thee with thy night. 
Thy greater heaven hath grander light. 
To-day is close. The hours are small, 
Thou sit’st afar, and hast them all. 


Lose the best joy, that doth but blind ; 
Reach forth a larger bliss to find. 
To-day is brief, the inclusive spheres 
Rain raptures of a thousand years.” 


“Gop sets some souls in shade, alone; 


—A. D. T. Whitney. 
































